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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


INCOME TAXES 

Since the federal government began 
collecting income taxes in 1913, more 
than 560 billion dollars have been 
drawn into the U. S. Treasury. Of 
this total, over 90 per cent has been 
collected since the beginning of World 
War II. 


GERMAN NAVY 

The West German Defense Ministry 
reports that the first units of the coun- 
try’s new navy will be launched next 
month. These vessels will be mine- 
sweepers. Plans call for a navy of 170 
ships and 17,000 men by 1960. 


LONGEST SERVICE 


Senator Carl Hayden of Arizona was 
recently honored for 44 years of con- 
tinuous service in Congress. That is 
longer than any other congressman 
has been in Washington. Senator 
Hayden has represented Arizona in the 
House or Senate since the state was 
admitted to the Union in 1912. 





SPAIN BUILDS 


The Spanish government 
proved a vast public works program 
expected to provide employment for 


15-year 


has ap- 


thousands of workers over a 
period. The government will construct 
4 large reservoirs in the dry southwest 
section of the country. The project, 
to be completed by 1970, 
an artificial lake 70 miles long. 


COSTLY FIRES 

Fire damaged or destroyed 
215,000 worth of 
United States last 
was the worst month for fires; July 
had the smallest number, 


will create 


$885,- 
property in the 


year. December 


ROAD SOUTH 

Work has begun on the last 3 links 
of the Inter-American Highway from 
the United States-Mexican 
Panama City. Plans call for construc- 


border to 


tion of the 3,250-mile road to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1958. 


NEWEST COLONY 

A lonely rock, rising 70 feet out of 
the Atlantic 300 miles 
west of Scotland, is the latest bit of 
unclaimed territory to be acquired by 
a colonial British landing 
party formally annexed the tiny island, 


Ocean about 


power. A 


which is inhabited only by sea birds. 
The rock lies within a planned guided 
missile range, and the British gov- 
ernment did not want some other na- 
tion to use it as an observation site. 


LIGHTING THE WAY 

Four mighty searchlights will shine 
nightly from the top of New York 
City’s Empire State Building begin- 
ning March 31. The beacons, are to 
welcome air travelers approaching 
New York. From the air, on clear 
nights, their beams probably can be 
seen from as far away as Boston and 
Baltimore, 
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ENDREAU 


OIL WELL in Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. The Latin American nation is one 
of the world’s leading producers of petroleum, and we buy most of its output. 


The Rivalry Over Oil 


Competition for Important Fuel and Lubricant Is Especially 


Intense Today in Countries of the Middle East 


wastes of the Arabian 
Palm 
trees and clusters of low, mud-walled 


N the sandy 
peninsula lies Buraimi Oasis. 


houses line the dusty roads. Sheep and 
cattle browse in nearby fields. Under 
the baking Arabian sun, the little set- 
tlement slumbers as it has for cen- 
turies past. 

Yet the 
Oasis is familiar to government offi- 


Washington, 


today name of Buraimi 


cials_ in London, and 
Moscow. This remote village near the 
Persian Gulf the 
ending, international riyalry for oil. 


The competition for petroleum is as 


symbolizes never- 


intense today as the race for arms or 
the industrial struggle for world trade. 
As a matter of fact, these areas of 
conflict are overlapping. No country 
can be strong in a military or indus- 
trial way unless it has access to plenti- 
ful supplies of oil. 

Before we examine further today’s 
rivalry for petroleum, let us see why 
this black, underground product is so 
important. In the United States we 
use more than 8,000,000 barrels a day 

more than half of the world’s con- 
sumption. Gasoline, one of petroleum’s 
products, powers our nation’s 61,000,- 
000 motor vehicles. Oil in one form 
or another is the main fuel for ships, 
airplanes, and railroads. 

Without oil, our armed forces would 


Our B-52 
burns up more than 8 gallons of fuel 
per mile. An 
hundreds of gallons of gasoline each 
day in combat. In World War II, 
ships of the U. S. Fifth Fleet burned 
630,000,000 gallons of oil in just 7 
weeks, 

Yet one of 
the areas in which oil is vital. More 
than 7,000,000 American families heat 
fuel oil. On 
oil is a necessary fuel 


be helpless. big bomber 


armored division uses 


transportation is only 


their homes with farms 
and in factories, 
and lubricant. Petroleum products go 


into everything from explosives to 
S0ap powder. 
Oil consumption has 


in recent 


climbed rapidly 
1945, use of oil 


in the United States averaged about 


years. In 
12 barrels per person. By 1955, con- 
sumption had climbed to 18 barrels per 
person. The demand, it is thought, 
may rise by one-third in the next 10 
years. 

The use of oil is on the upswing in 
other areas, too. As the underdeveloped 
regions turn to industry in the effort 
to raise living standards, there will be 
added demand for petroleum. 

The valuable underground substance 
is found in many lands. Almost half 


of the global output is coming today 
from U. S. wells 


(Conc j ude don page z) 


T hough oil is pro- 








America’s Money 
Supply Examined 


Federal Reserve System Has 
Big Role in Management 
of Nation’s Economy 


MERICANS are now earning and 
spending more than ever before. 
There is a big demand for houses, cars, 
furniture, and countless other items. 
Money—in the form of checks, bills, 
coins—is hands at a 


and changing 


rapid rate. 
In prosperous times as well as bad, 
subject of 


money is an important 


thought and discussion. People plan 


their investments, try to find ways of 


boosting their earnings, or worry 
about paying their debts. 
Yet the average American seldom 


gives much thought to such questions 
as: “Where and how does our money 
originate?” Much is taken for granted 
concerning money and the banks that 
handle it. Nevertheless, a person needs 
these sub- 


to know something about 


jects if he is to have a real under- 


standing of our country’s economic 


system. 
What kinds of money do we have? 


Coins, paper currency, and regular 
checking accounts at the bank are our 
main these 3 
forms combined, the American people 
late last year had a total of nearly 
141 billion 110 
in checking accounts and 31 billion in 


classes of money. In 


dollars—about billion 


paper currency and coins, 

The currency and coins were divided 
as follows: More than 9 billion dollars 
in large bills with denominations of 
$50 about 20 
with 


to $20; and nearly 


and over; billion in 


paper denominations 


ranging from $1 


currency 
2 billion in coins. 
bank 
garded as money 
coins. A U. 8S. government 
the this 
“When a person has $10 in his pocket 


Ordinary accounts can be re 
along with bills and 
booklet 
explains ituation way 
and $100 in his checking account in 
the bank, he is in a position to spend 


$110 at any time.” 


What private firms and public agen- 
cies play the leading roles in running 


our monetary system? 


Most the 
commercial banks that we see in every 


familiar, of course, are 


town and city. The nation has approx- 
14,000 of these. They 


businesses, operated for a 


imately are 
private 
profit. They cash our checks, handle 
our deposits, make loans, and so on. 

While 
nesses, America’s closely 
with the Our 


larger banks, in practically all cases 


operating as 
bank 


government. 


private busi- 
are 
tied in 
belong to an organization known as 
the Federal which 
provides a major link between these 
and the U. S. government. 
Briefly stated, the main job of the 


Reserve System, 


banks 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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THE UNITED STATES is both the world’s biggest producer and biggest consumer of oil. 


Oil Competition 


(Concluded from page 1) 


duced in 27 states, Texas, California, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma account for 
about 80 per cent of the nation’s total, 

We are not the only big producer 
Venezuela, Mexico, 
Colombia, and certain other Latin 


in the Americas 


American lands are rich in oil, Though 
Canada has been producing for only 
about 10 years, its output is now al- 
most 850,000 barrela a day. In case of 
war, the petroleum supplies of these 
friendly nations in the Western Hem- 
isphere would be highly important to 
tis 

The Soviet Union is one of the 
world’s leading oil producers, though 
ith annual output is believed to be less 
than one-fourth of ours, Other Kuro- 
pean lands where oil is found include 
Romania, Germany, France, and Italy, 
In the Pacific area, Indonesia is the 
major producer, 

The most important single oil re- 
gion abroad is the Middle East. Here 
are unbelievably rich supplies of the 
black fluid, Total production is but 
half of the U. 8S. output, but that is 
only because there are not nearly so 
many wells in the Middle East, 

In the United States, each live well 
averages about 12 barrels of oil a day. 
In the Middle East, each live well aver- 
ages about 5,200 barrels daily. 


Middle East Oil 


The world’s greatest reserves of pe- 
troleum, geologists say, lie beneath 
the sandy soil of the Middle Kast. A 
recent U, S. government report, based 
on careful research, estimates these 
reserves at 230 billion barrels. (The 
same report estimates U. S. reserves 
at 35 billion barrels.) 

As we have already indicated, the 
rivalry for oil is a constant source of 
conflict among nations, In the clash 
between the communist lands and the 
free world, the competition for oil is 
never far in the background. 

How do the free world’s petroleum 
supplies compare with those of the 
communist countries? Today we and 


our allies have a big lead in produc- 
tion. For every barrel of oil produced 
in the communist nations, the Ameri- 
cas and western Europe produce 6 bar- 
reis. Though not much is known about 
Russia’s supplies, experts think that 
our proved reserves are quite a lot 
greater than those of the Red lands. 

These comparisons, however, do not 
take into account the petroleum of the 
Middle Fast. Though most of the oil- 
rich lands in this area have somewhat 
friendlier relations with the United 
States than they do with Russia, the 
majority of them can hardly be re- 
garded as close allies of ours. The 
Reds are stirring up trouble through- 
out the Middle Kast area. Except for 
Iraq and Iran, these lands have not 
made close defense ties with the west- 
ern countries, 

If the vast reserves of the Middle 
East remain accessible to the free 
world, then we shall maintain an over- 
whelming lead in oil supplies. On the 
other hand, if Middle East oil should 
be shut off to us and made available to 
the Soviet Union, we would be at a 
yreat disadvantage. 

These facts are all-important to an 
understanding of U. 8. policies in the 
Middle East. Today this region is the 
world’s No. 1 trouble spot. The most 
persistent conflict is that between Is- 
rael and the neighboring Arab na- 
tions, The bitter hostility. of these 
countries threatens to plunge the Mid- 
dle East into war. 

This conflict has created many prob- 
lems for the United States. We gave 
our support to Israel when the little 
country came into existence in 1948. 
Loans and grants from our govern- 
ment, plus gifts from American citi- 
zens, have helped Israel survive as a 
nation. We want to have continued 
friendly relations with the Jewish na- 
tion, 

At the same time, we want to get 
along with the Arab lands. Our lead- 
ers feel that the oil which these lands 
possess must be kept available to the 
free world. If we should throw our 
weight completely against the Arab 
nations in their dispute with Israel, 
U. S. leaders feel that we might no 
longer be able to secure oil from the 


Middle East or maintain air bases in 
Arab lands. The communists—it is 
feared—might then be able to take 
over this vital area, 

As a result, we have tried to follow 
a middle path, encouraging the Israelis 
and Arabs to settle their differences 
peaceably. While our efforts have 
helped to keep war from breaking out, 
they have not been able to produce 
a final settlement. 

Not only does Middle East oil cause 
trouble between the free world and the 
communist countries, but it also causes 
trouble at times between us and our 
close allies. The Buraimi Oasis affair 
illustrates the complex political prob- 
lems which oil helps to create. 

Buraimi Oasis is located in the un- 
marked, borderland area where Saudi 
Arabia and the British protectorate of 
Masqat and Oman come together. Last 
fall, native forces from the British- 
controlled areas seized control of Bu- 
raimi Oasis, a region where rich sup- 
plies of oil are thought to exist. 


Rival Claims 


The native troops claimed that the 
Oasis area rightfully was a part of the 
British protectorate. Saudi Arabia 
protested the action, claiming that 
Buraimi Oasis was a part of its ter- 
ritory. To strengthen its own forces, 
Saudi Arabia threatened to accept 
arms from the Soviet Union. 

Britain is, of course, an ally of ours. 
We want her to remain a strong na- 
tion. Because her empire has greatly 
declined since World War II, Britain 
badly needs the oil income from her 
protectorates along the Persian Gulf. 
Revenue from this region amounts to 
about $600,000,000 a year. 

Without this source of income, Brit- 
ain would be considerably weakened. 
Moreover, the British point out that 
oil from the Persian Gulf is necessary 
to supply the needs of western Eu- 
rope and to form emergency reserves 
for the free world. They are deter- 
mined to hang onto their holdings in 
that region, including the Buraimi 
Oasis area. 

On the other hand, the United States 
has had close and friendly relations 
with Saudi Arabia. The big oil com- 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHN 


We buy some from other lands to help meet our needs. 


panies operating in Saudi Arabia are 
American-controlled. Our Air Force 
has an important base there. 

This land’s oil supplies are among 
the world’s greatest. Moreover, our 
base there is a vital link in the chain 
of U. S. airfields circling Russia. 
Troubled relations with Saudi Arabia 
might deprive us of access to vast sup- 
plies of oil, and also keep us from us- 
ing one of our most strategically lo- 
vated bases. 

If we throw our support to Saudi 
Arabia in the Buraimi affair, we shall 
weaken our ties with Britain, and may 
do great harm to our ally. Yet if we 
support Britain, we may weaken our 
own defenses and greatly reduce our 
possible oil reserves. Whether we can 
work out a satisfactory compromise in 
this dispute remains to be seen. 

Oil of the Middle East is likely to 
be a key factor in international affairs 
for a long time to come. Of course, the 
discovery of rich, new fields elsewhere 
might reduce the importance of the 
Middle East supplies, Today the search 
for oil is going on in almost every 
country in the world. There are still 
vast regions in Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and even in the Americas where 
thorough exploration for oil has not 
yet been carried out. 

It is also possible that new methods 
of acquiring petroleum may alter the 
present supply pattern. Engineers 
have found that oil can be taken from 
natural gas and coal and from a greasy 
rock called shale. Although these 
methods are expensive at the present 
time, they may be widely used in the 
future. 

Another factor which may affect the 
struggle for oil is the development of 
atomic power. Already our Navy has 
its first atomic submarine in action. 
It is believed that, 20 years from now, 
the nation may be obtaining as much 
as 15 per cent of all its electricity from 
the atom. 

To what extent this development 
will reduce the need for oil cannot yet 
be determined. For the immediate 


future, however, the black fluid seems 

certain to remain an important fac- 

tor in conflicts between nations. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Your Vocabulary 











the 
italicized word with the following word 


In each sentence below, match 


or phrase whose meaning is most 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


U 


om page 8, column 4. 


1. The communists believe that the 
power of the government should always 
transcend (trin-sénd’) that of the in- 
dividual. (a) disregard (b) rise above 
c) safeguard (d) weaken. 

2. A small group of dissidents (dis’i- 
blocked the bill in 
a) disillusioned men (b) disappointed 


(d) 


dénts ) Congress. 


men (c) disagreeable men dis- 
agreeing men. 

3. The United States hopes to dis- 
that 
(sub’joo-gat) other 


b) attack (¢) 


courage nations seek to subju- 
countries, 


blockade. 


égé-sen’trik) ruler 
weak 


gate 
(a) conquer 
1. An egocentric 


is one who is (a) strong (b) 


c) strange (d) self-centered. 


5. The UN speaker presaged (pré- 
sijd’) a period of peace in the world. 
(a) predicted (b) hoped for (c) told 
of (d) asked for. 

6. The State Department maintains 
stringent (strin’jént) requirements in 
choosing its employes. numerous 


(b) strict (c) secret (d) special. 


(a) 


7. They flout the law. 
obey (b) 
(c) seriously discuss (d) insultingly 
refuse to heed. 


(a) strictly 
repeatedly call attention to 


&. His speech contained critical but 
remarks 
(a) untrue (b) 


not scurrilous (skur’i-lis) 
iyainst his opponent. 


unfriendly (c) abusive (d) personal. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell a region in the news, 

1. Secretary of the Treasury. 

2. headed the Treasury 
Department under George Washington. 


3. Precious metal used to support the 
value of our money. 

1. One of 2 
are minted. 


cities where U. S. coins 


5. National pears Week bevins 


next Sunday. 


6. The Department of the 
directs minting of coins and printing of 
paper money. 


7. Leading oil producing nation in 


Latin America. 


&. Arabia is among the 
world’s major oil producing lands. 


%. Britain is involved in a dispute 
over oil deposits along the 


Gulf. 


10. Capital of Georgia. 


21;314/5/6/7/8/9)10 





Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Indonesia. VERTICAL: 1. 
tin; 2. control; 3. India; 4. Boston; 5. 
Kennedy; 6. vetoed; 7. Case; 8. rice; 9. 
Karachi, 





IN “THE TWISTED CROSS,” NBC-TV tells the story of the German dictator 
Adolf Hitler, who is shown here speaking to his Nazi Party followers 


Radio-TV-Movies 


N Wednesday evening, March 14, 

the NBC television network will 
present a special program re-creating 
the rise and fall of Adolf Hitler. This 
show, called “The Twisted Cross,” 
film that 
only recently been released to the pub- 
lic. The program will trace Hitler's 
career from its beginning, using the 
earliest pictures of him that could be 
World 


will 


feature German news has 


found, to Germany’s defeat in 
War II. 

One of the 
dents shown will be the unsuccessful 
attempt Hitler with a 
bomb in July 1944. This event will be 
film 
professional actors after the end of 


most interesting inci- 


to assassinate 


seen in a made in Germany by 


the war. Viewers will also see some 
of Hitler’s top aides, including Her- 
mann Goering and Joseph Goebbels, 
a 
“Success Story, USA” is an interest- 
ing Mutual Broadcasting System ra- 
Each Wednesday 


dio program, 


evening, Dr. John Myers, host for the 
series, interviews a person who tells 
in his own words how he became suc 
cessful in his chosen career. Guests 
include outstanding personalities from 
the and 


industry, government, 


other fields, 


arts, 


many 
+ 


San Francisco State College wil! ex- 
with 


periment courses taught over 
television during the next 2 years 
Financed by a grant from the Fund 
for Advancement of Education, the 
college plans to teach 4 courses to stu- 
dents in their homes over an educa- 
tional TV station. The students will 
be tested to determine how this 
method of teaching compares with 
classroom instruction. 

Some educators believe that TV 


courses may be a partial answer to the 
problem of 
teacher shortages. 


crowded schools and 


By Victor Bock 








There Is Tomorrow — By Clay Coss 








N most classes there are some stu- 
dents who care nothing about their 


work. There is the boy, for example, 


who pays little attention to his les- 
sons, cuts classes whenever he can 
safely do so, avoids all hard or un- 


work. He 


and may occasionally flunk a course 


pleasant barely vets by, 

This boy may be quite popular be- 
cause of an attractive personality. He 
can’t see that he loses much by his 
inattention to his work. Why 
shouldn’t he dodge his duties and have 
It may be that other 
What 


a good time? 
students ask the same question. 
is this boy losing? 

He’s losing a great deal right now. 
He is not enjoying the real satisfac- 
tion which comes from doing a job 
well. 

But a more serious loss may be felt 
later. A student who shuns his re 


sponsibilities may seem to get by 
while he’s in school, He may be 
known there merely as a careless, 


happy-go-lucky sort of fellow. 

After a while, however, the school 
days will be over. Then the indiffer- 
ent young man may no longer be sup- 
ported by his parents, nor will he be 
guided by his school. He will prob- 
ably be out on his own, obliged to 
make a living. 


Then, if he continues his bad habits, 
he may be doomed to failure—failure 


to hold a good job and to make a sat- 


isfactory income. This same fellow 
who, in school, was called merely irre- 
sponsible might soon hear himself 


called a ne’er-do-well, 

If this happens, friends won't be 
so plentiful indulgent. The 
virls who smiled on the shiftless fel- 
low in school 
with their smiles in a 
Their admiration will go to 
men who are skilled and 

who have jobs and are moving up- 
ward, 


nor #80 
won't be so generous 
few years. 
youny 
industrious 


Of course, there is always a chance 
that the boy (or girl) indif- 
ferent in school will face about and 
completely change his ways when he 
gets out in the vocational world. But 
there is serious danger that this will 
not be done. Habits are a powerful 
force in our lives. Once they are 
firmly fixed, they tend to stay with a 
person. 

The student who is acquiring the 
habit of shiftlessness and failure in 
school runs a risk of being seriously 
handicapped by these defects through 
out his life. Don’t let this happen to 
you. Make the most of your fine edu- 
cational opportunities. 


who is 





Readers Say— 











The laws rewarding traffic violators aré 


not strict enough. Drivers who breal 
the laws a second time should not b 
allowed to drive for a yeat Then peo 


ple would not keep speeding and driv 


ing carelessly because they would k ‘ 

they could not get away with it 
SHIRLEY ALLARD, 
Prescott, Arizona 


: 


Traffic accidents are caused by pe 
ple, not by laws It is up to drivers t 


obey the regulations and drive carefully 


That is the only way to reduce the num 
ber of accidents on the highways 
Joyce ZINK, 


Carrington, North Dakota 
7 


We should take a tougher stand with 
Russia. Force of arms stopped the com 
munists in Korea, so why not use it to 
Red aggression? The « 


stop all ommu 
nist leaders have repeatedly stated that 
they are out to conquer the world We 
can either go along with them and 
avoid war or else stop their expansion 
even if this means war 


W. HAYES Brown III 
Geneva, Illinois 


. 


We have learned from past experiences 
that Russia cannot be trusted How 
ever, we should continue to strive to 
maintain peace in every possible way 

SHELVA BURKHOLDER, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


I think the government should give 
away some of our surplus farm products 
as foreign aid. We might even sell these 
goods at low cost to other nations. This 
would help them and also pay for the 
cost of storing and shipping these prod 
ucts CAROL SEVERSON, 

Longview, Washington 


we 


The government's plan to reduce the 
amount of land devoted to growing cer 
tain crops is a very good idea. This will 


help the farmers by raising the prices 


they receive for their products, It will 
also aid the nation as a whole by reduce 
ing the amount of surplus products the 


has to store 
ROANOKE 


Collina, Mi 


rovernment 
AMPRELL, 
‘sissippi, 


7 


I am very much jn favor of New York's 
lan to fine drivers who unnecessaril 
ionk their car horns. Such a drive 
turn New York into one of the nation’ 
quietest cities Mary Rose DReeLin, 

Richmond, Virginia 


might 


7 


United States trade with 
help atrengthen that country 


Japan 
againat the 


can 


communists Keeping Japan free and 

strong would be a big help to the United 

States JANE MADDEN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Story of the Week 


Treasury Chief 


As Secretary of the Treasury, 
George Humphrey's main job is to 
manage the federal government's fi- 
nances. Among other things, his de- 
partment collects taxes, pays Uncle 
Sam's bills, and turns out the money 
ve use every day, 

Born 66 years ago in Cheboygan, 
Michigan, Humphrey studied to be- 
come a lawyer, After practicing law 
for a time, he joined the larve indus- 
trial firm of M. A. Hanna. 

Humphrey rapidly climbed up the 
ladder of success in the business world 





GEORGE HUMPHREY 
Secretary of the Treasury 


and he was soon made a partner of the 
Hanna firm He won a reputation 
among industrialists for his uncanny 
ability to foresee business ups and 
downs, and to profit by them. Before 
he took over his Treasury post in 1953, 
Humphrey had a hand in directing the 
affairs of 20 or more corporations, 
People who work with the Secretary 
of the Treasury say he has boundless 
energy for work, good business sense, 
and a friendly attitude toward every- 
one he meets. He is an expert horse- 
man and is fond of wild game hunting. 
At times, 
his vacations hunting at Humphrey's 


President Eisenhower spends 


large plantation in Georgia, 


“Classroom” for Visitors 


Does your class plan to visit the na- 
tion’s capital this spring? If so, you 
may get a chance to take part in a 
pecial “‘see-your-government-at-work”’ 
program 

Under this plan, the 500,000 or so 
high achool students who visit Wash- 
inwton, D. C., each year will be given a 
first-hand view of our government at 
work. On certain hours from Mon- 
day through Thursday, top officials 
will be on hand to greet students in 
the Departments of Agriculture, La- 
bor, Treasury, Interior, and other gov- 
ernment offices. Department heads will 
make brief talks to the visitors and 
answer their questions, 

Whenever possible, visiting students 
will be weleomed to the nation’s capi- 
tal by their congressmen, and they will 
be given an opportunity to attend 
Senate and House meetings. Student 
tours will also include visita to many 
of the nation’s shrines. 

The special program is being organ- 
ized by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Greater National Capi- 
tal Committee. The latter group is 
made up of businessmen and civic lead- 


ers in Washington. Members of the 
sponsoring groups will act as guides 
to the visitors, and will arrange for 
the tours. 

The see-your-government-at- work 
program is to begin the last week 
of March. It is being tried on an 
experimental basis. If successful, its 
sponsors say it will be continued year 
after year. 


A Hopeful View 


United Nations Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold is making an all- 
out effort to settle the long-standing 
and bitter border dispute between Is- 
rael and her Arab neighbors. The dis- 
pute has led to an arms race in the 
Middle East. Egypt and some of her 
Arab neighbors are getting quantities 
of weapons from communist countries. 
Israel has been trying, with little sue- 
cess thus far, to get additional weap- 
ons from the United States and other 
western countries, 

The UN chief returned a short time 
ago from talks with Israeli and Arab 
leaders. He is now discussing the Mid- 
dle East problems with American, 
tritish, and French officials. 

Despite the arms buildup in the Mid- 
die Kast, Mr. Hammarskjold feels con- 
fident that a way can be found to set- 
tle Jewish-Arab differences. Both 
sides, he maintains, are eager to avert 
war and will sooner or later agree to 
settle their dispute. Hence, he argues, 
there is actually no need to send UN 
troops to the Middle East as some 
countries have requested. 


Campaign Contributions 


Last week, we discussed some of the 
problems concerning campaign con- 
tributions by individuals and groups 
to help political candidates pay the 
high cost of running for office. Now 
Congress is studying a new proposal 
to tighten existing rules governing 
such contributions, The measure is 
sponsored by Democratic Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson of Texas and 
Republican Minority Leader William 
Knowland of California. 

The Johnson-Knowland bill would 
require that all campaign coniribu- 
tions amounting to $100 or more be 
reported to congressional and court 
officials. It also includes strict rules 





under which each contributor would 
have to report the total amount that he 
or his family gives to candidates. Con- 
tributions to individual candidates 
made by any person or his family 
would be limited to $5,000. 

(An existing law already sets a 
$5,000 limit on individual campaign 
contributions. But a candidate may, 
at present, accept separate $5,000 con- 
tributions from each member of a fam- 
ily. Also, there are no strict rules 
requiring individuals or families to 
report their total campaign contribu- 
tions.) 

Finally, the proposed measure asks 
that candidates for President and Vice 
President be granted a limited amount 
of free radio and television time. 


Primary Contests 


Elections will be held in New Hamp- 
shire tomorrow, March 13. New 
Hampshire is the first of 19 states to 
hold primary elections this year. Min- 
nesota is second, with elections sched- 
uled for March 20. In other states, 
the contests are to be held in April, 
May, and June. 

At the primaries, voters will choose 
delegates to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominating conventions to be 
held late in the summer. The dele- 
gates, in turn, will choose their party’s 
Presidential and Vice Presidential can- 
didates. 

In some states, the delegates elected 
are free to cast their ballots at con- 
vention time for anyone they choose. 
In 11 states, including New Hamp- 
shire, the delegates are either required 
to say which candidate they support 
for President or are permitted to do 
so if they wish. These delegates, if 
elected, must generally keep their 
promise when they go to the party 
convention, 

In the states having no primary elec- 
tions, delegates to the nominating con- 
ventions are chosen by other methods. 
In many cases, they are selected at 
party meetings within the states. (See 
January 9 issue of this paper for more 
information on the various methods of 
choosing convention delegates. ) 

Now that President Eisenhower has 
said he will run for another term, he 
will almost certainly be chosen by the 
Republicans as their 1956 standard- 
bearer. On the Democratic side, pri- 
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GIRL SCOUTS pack a canoe for a camping trip. The girls’ organization was 
founded 44 years ago today. It now has more than 2,600,000 members. 





THE NATIONAL Wildlife Federation 
works to protect such animals and birds 
as these whooping cranes which are 
now almost extinct 


mary election results may help decide 
whether former Illinois Governor Ad- 
lai Stevenson, Tennessee’s Senator 
Estes Kefauver, or someone else will 
be that party’s Presidential candidate. 


Youth Organizations 


Two organizations for girls are cele- 
brating their birthdays this week. 
They are the Girl Scouts and the Camp 
Fire Girls. 

The Girl Scouts are celebrating their 
44th year of scouting activities in the 
United States. It was on March 12, 
1912, that the first troop was organ- 
ized by Mrs. Juliette Low, in Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

Today, more than 2,000,000 girls be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 17 are wear- 
ing the green uniform of the Ameri- 
can Girl Scouts. About 600,000 adult 
leaders help the girls to become better 
citizens, 

The Camp Fire Girls, with some 
400,000 members, are celebrating their 
group’s 46th birthday. The group was 
founded on March 17, 1910. Camp 
Fire Girls work for honors in seven 
fields, including homemaking, outdoor 
activities, citizenship, and sports. Girls 
10 years of age and older may join 
the group. 

During Camp Fire Girls’ Week this 
year, members will engage in a nation- 
wide program called “plant seeds. . . 
reap friendship!” It is a plan for 
sharing our food with the people of 
the Far East and includes the sending 
of garden seeds to needy families 
there. 


Too Optimistic? 


Our policy of standing firm against 
Russia's efforts to spread its influence 
over the globe has forced the Soviets 
to change their tactics from A to Z. 
Hence, there is a growing hope that 
Soviet-western differences can be 
ironed out peacefully in the years 
ahead. 

This view, expressed by Secretary 
of State Dulles not long ago, is being 
widely debated by Americans. Some 
citizens agree with the Secretary’s 
views, while others do not. 

Critics say: “Dulles is too optimistic 
about the success of our foreign poli- 
cies. Actually, we haven’t been able 
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to force the Reds to give up their old 
goal of world conquest. Only Red tac- 
tics in seeking that goal have changed. 

“We are doing very little to counter- 
act Russia’s current policy of trying 


to win people over to communism 
through promises of aid. This is a 
dangerous situation, for Moscow’s 


‘friendly’ acts tend to lull many peo- 
ple of other lands into believing that 
the Red threat to their country no 
longer exists, giving the communists 
an opportunity to extend their influ- 
ence.” 

The “Dulles 
agrees that Moscow’s goal continues 
to be that of world conquest. But evi- 
dence shows that Russia has been 
adopting less harsh methods in deal- 
ing with its own people and with other 
countries in recent months. 

“These changes in Soviet policy, the 
Secretary correctly points out, were 
forced on Russia largely by our firm 
stand against Red efforts to commu- 
nize the world. Hence, we can rea- 
sonably hope that if we continue our 
policy of firmness, Russia will eventu- 
ally have to give up her costly global 
ambitions.” 


other side contends: 


In a Nutshell 


Ireland’s Prime Minister John Cos- 
tello plans to visit the United States 
this week. He is to meet with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and other top gov- 
ernment officials between March 14 
and 17. The people of New York City, 
who stage a colorful St. Patrick’s Day 
parade each year, hope Costello will 
be on hand to attend this year’s cele- 
bration of Ireland’s patron saint on 
March 17. 

Egypt has struck it rich. Oil pros- 
pectors say they have found rich de- 
posits of petroleum in the desert areas 
of southern Egypt. Up to now, that 
country has had to buy much of the 
oil it needs from abroad. It is believed 
that the discoveries, when de- 
veloped, will not only supply Egypt’s 
oil needs but will make it possible for 
her to sell petroleum to other nations. 

National Wildlife Week will be ob- 
served during the week beginning next 
Sunday, March 18. It is a time when 
all Americans are asked to think about 
our wildlife resources and ways of con- 
serving them. 


new 


The observance is spon- 





CAROL HEISS (left), Hayes Alan Jenkins, and Tenley Albright will compete for the national figure-skating championships 


sored by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, an association of private citizens 
who are interested in preserving our 
natural wealth of birds and animals. 

The slogan for this year’s special 
week is “Save Endangered Wildlife.” 
Its purpose is to remind us that many 
of our abundant wild animals, 
birds, and fish are in danger of dis- 
appearing from the scene if we don’t 
act to protect them. 

Austria is getting ready for new 
elections to be held May 13. The little 
European land’s government, headed 
by Chancellor Julius Raab, has been in 
office since 1953. 


once 


Until recently, Raab has been sup- 
ported by Austria’s 2 major political 
the People’s and the Socialist 

jut the 2 parties broke up 
their partnership a short time ago. 
They split over how far the govern- 
ment should go in taking control of 
certain 


groups 
Parties. 


industries in Austria. 


Atom in the News 


Later this month, Uncle Sam plans 
to launch a new series of nuclear tests 
in the Pacific islands of Eniwetok and 
Bikini. Though details regarding the 
types of weapons to be tested are se- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





Officer (during field maneuvers): Now 
remember your instructions—you are 
standing in the imaginary line of fire 
of the enemy, 500 yards away. 

Private: Don’t worry, I’m quite safe. 
I’m standing behind an imaginary rock, 
30 feet high. 


“IT turned the way I signaled,” said 
the lady indignantly, after the crash. 

“T know it,” retorted the man. “That’s 
what fooled me.” 





corer 














caer on ey wTi 
mention it in the report—no 
one would believe us.” 


“Don't 





Angler: You’ve been watching me for 
three hours. Why don’t you try fishing 
yourself? 


Onlooker: I don’t have the patience. 


* 


Everyone in town is talk- 
Some are taking her part 


Mrs. Jones: 
ing about it. 
and some his. 

Mr. Jones: And I suppose a few eccen 
tric individuals are minding their own 
business, 

oe 


legs are still a bit 

swollen, but that doesn’t disturb me. 
Patient: Sure, if your legs were 

swollen, it wouldn’t disturb me either. 


* 


Voice (over telephone): Are you the 
game warden? 

Game Warden: Yes, ma’am. 

Voice: Well, I’m so thankful that I 
have the right person at last. Would 
you please give me some suggestions suit- 
able for a child’s birthday party? 


” 


Don: If you were in line at a ticket 
window, and the man in front of you 
were going to Chicago and the man be- 
hind you were going to Atlanta, where 
would you be going? 

John: I don’t know. 

lion: If you don’t know, why are you 

J 


Doctor: Your 


cret, it is reported that various sizes of 
hydrogen and atomic missiles will be 
exploded. The chief purpose of the 
new experiments is to find ways to im- 
prove our defenses against the threat 
of nuclear attacks. 

Meanwhile, the United States is go- 
ing ahead with its plan to sell about 
88,000 pounds of Uranium 235—fuel 
used to power such nuclear devices as 
atomic electric power plants—to Amer- 
ican firms and to friendly countries 
overseas. Additional quantities of the 
atomic fuel will be made available as 
needed, Uncle Sam points out 
smaller 
-235 have been 
allies for research pur- 
But this is the first time that 
we are providing other countries with 
enough atomic fuel to put it to com- 
mercial use, 


In past much 
tities of U 


our 


years, quan- 
released to 
overseas 


poses. 


Notice to Teachers 


The plant which prints the AMERI 
CAN OBSERVER and other publications 
of the Civic Education Service has in 
stalled equipment 
which to produce our papers. It is 


new press with 
designed to give faster service, while 
maintaining the quality which we have 
always insisted upon having 

At the 


are the usual problems encountered in 


beginning, however, there 


the operation of any new process or 
machinery. We find some papers com- 
ing through with defects in printing, 
folding, and trimming. 

oth the printing plant and our own 
mail room are striving to detect and 
throw out all bad copies. But due to 
the large quantity which must be han- 
dled each week, some defective papers 
get by and are mailed out to subsecrib- 
ers. We regret the inconvenience that 
this causes, and assure our readers that 
it is only temporary. 

Teachers can assist us in correcting 
the problem by quickly letting us know 
the nature of any serious defects in 
papers which they receive. This will 
enable us to work with the printing 
plant in ironing out the difficulties. 

Meanwhile, we shall appreciate the 
patience and cooperation of our sub- 
scribers during this period of adjust- 
ment. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week's main articles will 
iblican campaign 


deal with (1 Ren 





SPORTS 











HIS week Tenley and 
Jenkins, 


winners in 


Albright 

Hayes Alan America’s 2 
gold-medal the Winter 
Olympics, will try to retain their na 
tional figure-skating titles. The U.S 
championship event will take place in 
Philadelphia. The 2 skating stars hope 
well American 
tators as they did last month in Italy. 


to do as before spec 
Even though Hayes and Tenley are 
Olympic champions, they may run into 
their U. § 
Following her victory in Italy, 
was the 


championship matches in Germany by 


trouble in defending 


crowns 
world 


Tenley defeated in 


16-year-old Carol Heiss of New York 
Carol had finished second to Tenley 
in Olympic competition. Thus, the 


meeting of the 2 girls this week will 
be the decisive one in determining the 
better skater 

Although Jenkins is 


feated this winter, he has received stiff 


Hayes unde 
competition from Ronnie Robertson of 
both the 
championship 
the California youth finished 
Jenkins. Another strong 
Philadelphia will be 
younger brother David 


Long Beach, California. In 
Olympic and world’s 
matches, 
close behind 
contender at 
Hayes Jenkins’ 
This week's appearance in Philadel 
phia may be Hayes’ last in competition, 
The 22-year-old senior at Colorado Col 
this will be his 
skating. He 


lege says final year at 


amateur wants to be a 
lawyer 

Tenley is a junior at Radcliffe Col- 
Massachusetts 
doctor 


leve in She is plan 


ning to become a Carol is a 


senior in a New York City high school. 
* 


Baseball shorts: In spring exhibi- 
tion the American 
trying out a new plan to speed up play 


When a 


games, League is 


pitcher wants purposely to 


give a batter a base on balls, he will 
so indicate to the umpire who will then 
wave the batter to first base Pre 


viously the pitcher has had to throw 


4 wide pitches . doe Nuxhall, star 
pitcher of the Cincinnati Redlegs, holds 
the distinction of being the youngest 
player ever to perform in the major 
leagues. He first appeared on th 
mound for Cincinnati in 1944 when he 
14 years old high school 


freshman, —By HOWARD SWEET 


was and a 
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THIS SIDE OF THE WHITE HOUSE faces south, toward the Washington 
Monument, while the opposite side looks toward Pennsylvania Avenue. The long 


Home and Office of the Nation’s President 


The White House Is a Scene of 


(We are indebted to Murray Snyder, 
| fant Preas Secretary of the White 
House, and Dr, Charlea Maaterson, a 

pecial Assiatant in the White House 
oflice, for supplying ua with much of 


the information in thia article.) 


S the home of our President, the 
A White House is an imposing sym- 
bol of democracy—of the American 
vay of life 
the top of the executive branch of out 
From the White House, 


the President has general supervision 


In addition, it stands at 
rovernment 


over the policies of 10 Cabinet depart- 
ments and 46 other agencies, 

The Chief Executive also performs 
necific administrative duties, such as 
orking on proposals to submit to 
Congress and signing or vetoing bills 
passed by that legislative body, A 
yroup of personal assistants helps the 
President in dealing with many of 
these task 

Before looking more closely at the 
ork of the President and his aides, 
let us glance briefly at the history of 
the White House. The Executive Man 
ion was the first public building 
erected in Washington. Its corner- 
tone was laid on October 13, 1792, 
but it was not ready for occupancy 
until President John Adams and his 
wife moved there in November of 1800, 

During the War of 1812, the British 
captured Washington and set fire to 
the White House, partially destroying 
t I'hree years passed before repairs 


were completed 


Series of Improvements 


The rest of the 19th century saw 
a long series of improvements intro- 
duced into the Executive Mansion, Gas 
lighting was installed in 1848. A hot 
water heating system followed 5 years 
later. The first elevator was put in 
the building in 1882, and the house 
was wired for electricity 10 years 
after that. 

In 1902, a general program of re- 


pair and improvement was carried out. 
Congress appropriated over half a mil- 
lion dollars to restore old rooms and 


add new ones, Construction of the 
West Office Wing was included in this 
project. The East Wing was built 
several decades later during the Frank- 
lin Roosevelt administration, 

In 1948 it was decided that the 
White House was once again in need 
of extensive repairs. Congress voted 
$5,760,000 to meet the costa of re- 
construction, Work began late in 
1949 and continued until 1953. During 
most of this period President Truman 
and his family lived across the street 
in the Blair House, a mansion ordi- 
narily used by visiting dignitaries, 


Big Establishment 


Today the White House consists of 
the large central mansion and 2 ad- 
joining office wings, with a total of 
82 rooms. Most of the big rooms 
that are used for receptions and other 
social events are in the mansion. The 
major portion of the ground and first 
floors are open to visitors Tuesdays 
through Saturdays from 10 A.M. to 
noon, An average of about 5,000 per- 
sons a day take the guided tour 
through this section of the house. The 
second and third floors of the mansion 
are almost entirely devoted to the 
living quarters of the President and 
his family. 

For the most part, the administra- 
tive work that is carried out at the 
White House takes place in the East 
and West office wings. During recent 
years, though, the volume of executive 
duties has become so large that several 
main offices have been moved from 
the White House into the Executive 
Office Building just across the street 
from it. 

So far we have concentrated on the 
rooms in which the President lives 
and the offices in which executive work 
is carried on. Now let us turn to 
some of the people in these offices who 
help the President in the performance 
of his duties, 

First, Mr. Eisenhower has a White 
House staff of about 25 persons. Sher- 
man Adams, the Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, is the most important figure in 


\ 
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extensions at right and left are the East and West Wings. The West Wing, on 
your left as you face the photo, is where the President's office is located. 


Continuing and Intense Activity 


this group. Referred to by Mr. Eisen- 
“my chief of staff,”” Adams is 
constantly on hand to advise the Presi- 


hower as 


dent on important matters. 

Immediately below Mr. Adams are 
3 Deputy Assistants: Wilton Persons, 
Howard Pyle, and Fred Seaton. Per- 
sons acts as chief aide to Adams. Pyle 
is concerned with federal-state rela- 
tions, dealing mainly with matters in- 
volving grants by the federal govern- 
ment to the states. Seaton is the 
liaison (go-between) officer between 
the White House and the various fed- 
eral agencies. Aides Bryce Harlow 
and I. Jack Martin coordinate activi- 
ties between the White House and 
Congress, Press Secretary James Hag- 
erty and his assistant Murray Snyder 
head the White House press office. 

In addition to this staff, which in- 
cludes others whom we cannot men- 
tion because of lack of space, a group 
of Special Assistants works under the 
President. Right now there are 10 
of these assistants, each one having 
been called in by the President to help 
him with some particular phase of 
government planning. Included in this 
group are the following: 


Stassen and Others 


Harold Stassen is in charge of U. S. 
disarmament activities. Lewis Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, is the President's adviser on 
atomic energy. Dillon Anderson, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, organizes 
the work of the National Security 
Council and keeps that body in close 
touch with the President. 

Aside from these various officials 
who aid the President in his tasks as 
Chief Executive, about 300 other per- 
sons work at the White House. This 
group includes cooks, house cleaners, 
gardeners, maintenance crews, ste- 
nographers, clerks, and other office 
workers. A number of Treasury police 
and members of the Secret Service 
also are based around the White House. 

The President, of course, is the top 
man of this entire administrative or- 


ganization. He is constantly in touch 
with work being done. No matter 
where he may be, direct telephone 
connections with his aides are readily 
Here is a brief review of 
some of the regularly scheduled ac- 
tivities that make up a typical week 
for the President when he is in Wash- 
ington: 


available. 


Daily Responsibilities 


On Monday morning he meets with 
top defense leaders such as Admiral 
Arthur Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Secretary of 
Defense Charles Wilson. They take 
up matters of national security. The 
President’s afternoon is devoted to a 
conference with Dr. Gabriel Hauge, 
Economic Administrative Assistant, 
and Dr. Arthur Burns, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

On Tuesday, Eisenhower meets with 
Republican congressional leaders to 
discuss legislative policy. 

Wednesday morning usually finds 
the President taking part in a White 
House press conference. For half an 
hour he answers the questions of about 
200 newspaper, magazine, radio, and 
television correspondents, 

On Thursday, Eisenhower confers 
with members of the National Security 
Council, his top advisory body for for- 
eign affairs and national defense. 

Friday is Cabinet day, when the 
President confers with the heads of 
the regular government departments, 
such as Defense, Labor, Commerce, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and so forth. 
These Cabinet members present their 
views on various problems to the Pres- 
ident and submit recommendations 
for his approval. Several other top 
advisers often attend these sessions. 

Along with the regularly scheduled 
meetings, the President has a great 
many other responsibilities. He must 
sign hundreds of bills that come be- 
fore him during each session of Con- 
gress. As head of the government, 
he also participates in a number of 
social activities. During a normal year, 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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Our Money Supply and the Federa 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Federal Reserve System is to help the 
nation’s banks work together as a 
smoothly operating network, and to 
regulate our supply of money and 
credit. Further along in this article, 
we shall examine the Federal Reserve 
organization more closely. 

The U.S. Treasury Department is 


another agency that plays an ex- 
tremely important role, though its 
task can be set forth quite briefly. 


It has custody of the gold—more than 
21% billion dollars’ worth—on which 
our monetary system is largely based. 
It enforces various rules and regula- 
tions designed to keep this nation’s 
banks in Also, it 
supervises the that pro- 
duce our coins and paper money. 


sound condition. 


“ 


factories” 


The Treasury Department turns out 
coins at 2 federal mints—in Philadel- 
phia and Denver. A Treasury agency 
known as the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, located in Washington, D. C., 
prints our paper money. It is busy 
day and night, producing bills valued 


at millions of dollars. 


How is the United States’ supply 
of money related to gold? 


Even though there are no gold coins 
in circulation here, we still use this 
metal to measure the value of the dol- 
lar. Today the dollar is worth slightly 
over 13.7 grains of pure gold. 

There are several reasons why gold 
makes a good standard of value. For 
one thing, the output of this metal 
year by year—remains fairly steady. 
Gold doesn’t shift back and forth, to 
the extent that many other products 
do, between scarcity and oversupply. 

It is plain that a country’s monetary 
system should be based on something 
relatively constant and stable. Other- 
wise money would shoot up and down 
in value and great 
Nations that do not have much gold, 
however, must use various other means 
in an effort to keep their money stable. 


cause confusion. 


The U. S. government, partly to con- 
serve the precious metal, forbids cir- 
culation of gold coins, Nevertheless, 
gold serves as backing for most of 
the money we use. The largest share 
of our paper currency, for example, is 
To support 
these 


in Federal Reserve notes. 
every $100 worth of 
circulation, the government must hold 
at least $25 in gold. In a similar 


notes in 


= 


$1,922,000,000 





1 & 2 DOLLAR BILLS 5, 


$ 1,361,000,000 
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10, & 20 DOLLAR BILLS 


$ 18,688,000,000 





$50 & LARGER BILLS 


$ 9,023,000,000 


Beds 








ABOUT 31 BILLION DOLLARS in 


though less direct—way, gold serves 
as backing for our bank deposits. 


What, exactly, is the Federal Re- 


. 
serve System? 


Established under a law which Con- 
gress passed in 1913, it includes: 

(1) A 7-member 
nors, with headquarters in the nation’s 


Board of Gover- 


capital. This board supervises the 
system. 
(2) Twelve big regional Federal 


tanks—together with their 
24 branches—scattered throughout the 
country. 

(3) Approximately 7,000 ordinary 
commercial banks known as “mem- 
bers” of the Federal Reserve System. 
Since practically all large banks be- 
long to the Federal Reserve System, 
these 7,000 members hold most of the 
nation’s bank accounts, 

Each of the big Federal 
Reserve establishments is a “bankers’ 


Reserve 


regional 
bank.” In other words, it serves the 
member banks within its own region 
in much the that 
members serve their depositors. Mem- 


same way these 


ber banks can obtain credit from the 
Federal Reserve, and they also main- 
tain accounts with it, just as individ- 
uals and business firms have accounts 
with them. 

The Federal Reserve Banks provide 
us with a flexible supply of paper cur- 
rency. They Federal 
notes ($5 bills, $10 bills, and so on) 
to their member banks when 
notes are needed. On the other hand, 
they take part of this currency back 


issue teserve 


such 


Laas 
“Sie 


coins—from pennies to dollars—and in 


and retire it from circulation when 
the need declines. 

Most business transactions are car 
ried on by checks and credit, however, 
Local banks will 
to their 


individuals 


rather than by cash. 
provide loans (issue credit) 


customers if these and 
firms appear to be good financial risks. 
Federal Reserve establishments, in 
turn, help make it possible for their 
member banks to provide loans, 

The Federal 
able control over banking and financial 
policies of the country. It 


Reserve has consider 
has strict 


regulations under which its member 


banks must operate. Through its ac- 
tions, it can make available more—or 
less—credit to its member banks. This 


affects the amount of credit which the 


member banks can give their own 
customers, 
Do the Governors of the Federal 


Reserve System try to use their powers 
in such a way aa to influence business 


conditions ? 


Yes. In fact, this is part of their 
job. If it appears that we are in 
danger of a business slump, the offi- 


Federal 


may take various steps to encourage 


ciala of our Reserve System 
more borrowing from the banks. 

For example, officials 
carry out certain financial operations 
that will make it possible for banks 
to charge lower interest rates to those 
The 
if factory owners and other 


these may 


who want to obtain loans. idea 


is that 
businessmen can easily borrow money 
will 


to use in their work, they start 





caw vt ene 


FROM THIS BUILDING in Washington, Governors of the Federal Reserve System direct the nation’s Federal Reserve Banks 


paper currency is in. circulation today 


employing more people, producing 
more yooda, and helping economic con 
ditions to pick up 

On the other hand, if we appear to 
be having an unhealthy business boom 

if there is too much reckless spend 
ing and if prices are rising rapidly 
the Federal Reserve officials can apply 
brakes 


which 


They can take financial steps 


will result in the charging of 


higher interest rates on money used 


for lending purposes, Such action will 
little 


money from local banks, and will tend 


make it a harder to borrow 
to make business conditions level off 

As this description shows, the Fed- 
difficult 


and complicated job on its hands. It 


eral Reserve System has a 


making changes 
and adjustments to provide us with 
the of bank credit to 
meet our changing needa, and to help 


must constantly be 


proper amount 
our national economy avoid sharp ups 
and downa, 

The Federal Reserve cannot, by any 
the 


ing business setbacks or depressions 


means, do whole job of prevent 
There are factors other than the sup 
ply of that 
occasional breakdowns in our economic 
But 


Wise 


money and credit cause 


machinery the Federal Reserve 


can, under leadership, play a 
vital role in helping to keep our na 
sound basia, 


By Tom MYer 


The White House 


(Concluded from page 6) 


tion’s economy on a 


2 dozen formal dinners are held 
Many of 
Visiting 


ovet 
in the State dining room 


these are given in honor of 


dignitaries from foreign countries 


Lesser social affairs are alao numerous 

The 
of time greeting delegations from the 
United States 


President spends a good deal 


and abroad. These in 
clude 
Keach 


dents visit 


many yroups of young people 
number of 
the White 
of a trip to this country 
the New 


President 


year a foreign satu 


House as part 
sponsored by 
York Herald Tribune The 


also meets delegations of 


Boy and Girl Scouts, 4-H Club mem 
bers, Future Farmers of America, and 
other such organizations 


All in all, the White House is a very 


busy place. From the outside it ap 
pears as a majestic aymbol of the free 
and prosperous land in which we live 
the 


activity 


Inside, it is scene of continuing 


and intense which is 


neces 
sarily associated 
huge, 
working order 


By Tim Coss and VicTor 


with . keeping our 


complex government in good 


RLOCK 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - Airline Pilot 


IGH pay and interesting work are 

among the advantages offered by 
a career as an airline pilot. But along 
period of exacting preparation is 
needed to qualify as a pilot, and com- 
petition for the top posts is keen. 

Your qualifications, if you choose 
this field, include excellent physical 
coordination, a stable disposition, and 
the ability to respond quickly in an 
emergency. Pilots must also have tact 
and a pleasing personality. 

Your training, while in high school, 
should include courses in mathematics 
and the sciences. If you want to get 
some ground training in aviation now, 
you can join the Civil Air Patrol. This 
civilian branch of the United States 
Air Force offers young people an op- 
learn something about 
Ask about the group at a 
airport. 

After high school, you will be re- 
quired to study technical 
meteorology, 


portunity to 
airplanes. 
nearby 
such and 
engineering courses as 
navigation, radio, and map reading. 
Many 


schools offer courses in these subjects. 


colleges and certain technical 

The pattern you must follow in ob- 
taining your flight instruction is set by 
the federal government’s Civil Aero- 
the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. The CAB es- 
tablishes regulations and standards for 
pilots and airplanes, while the CAA 
enforces these rules. 


nautics Board and 


Under these reg- 
ulations, flying lessons can be given 
only by a licensed instructor at a certi- 
fied flying school. 

You can begin your flight training 
by securing a student pilot’s license. 


You must be at least 16 years old and 
pass certain examinations to obtain 
this After had 
sufficient training to fly with and with- 
out instruments, and have met other 
requirements, you will receive a pri- 


license. you have 


vate pilot’s license. 
You will then have to secure a com- 


mercial pilot’s rating. To qualify, 


re cA 


COMMERCIAL airline pilot 
you will need at least 200 hours of 
flight time, and you must stiff 
examinations dealing with flying prob- 
lems and air traffic rules. 


pass 


As soon as you have your commer- 
cial pilot’s rating, and have taken the 
required technical can 
work for an airline as a copilot. You 
can advance to the position of pilot, 


courses, you 


or captain as he is called, after you 
have gained additional experience and 
training. To this high post, 
you should have an air transport rat- 


reach 





ing (ATR). You must pass additional 
examinations and have 1,200 hours 
of flight time to qualify for the ATR. 

Instead of flight instruc- 
tion, you may be able to get valuable 


civilian 


air training in the military service. 
See your nearby Army, Navy, or Air 
Force recruiting officer 
opportunities. 


about such 

Job opportunities for airline pilots 
are limited. Though air transporta- 
tion is expected to grow steadily in 
the come, there 
qualified persons available for posts as 


years to are more 
pilots than there are job openings just 
now. But the trained pilot can find 
opportunities with other firms as well 
as with the airlines. He can 
at a flying school, pilot planes owned 
by industrial firms, or fly for com- 
panies that do photography, 
aerial advertising, and crop dusting. 

Your earnings, as a fully qualified 
pilot, will range from about $9,000 
to $15,000 a year or more. Copilots 
usually earn between $5,000 and $10,- 
000 annually. 


teach 


aerial 


Further information can be secured 
from airline offices in your locality. 
Many airlines have prepared special 
pamphlets on job opportunities in air 
transportation for use by high school 
and college students. 

You can obtain a pamphlet entitled 
“Employment Air 
Transportation,” Labor 
Statistics Bulletin 
in coin from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

By ANTON BERLE 


Opportunities in 
Bureau of 
1128, 


for 25 cents 





Historical Background - = Our Nation’s Money 


UR early 
little money in their day-to-day 
Colonial 
So the early 
Americans generally traded such items 


forefathers used very 


activities. Money in times 


was extremely scarce. 


as tobacco, corn, and animal pelts for 
the tools and other goods they could 
not make or grow at home. 

Of course, some money was needed 
when farm crops couldn’t be used in 
British 
and Spanish money was generally used 
In fact, though 
British 
the Spanish dollar became for a time 


exchange for other items. 


for such purposes. 


the colonies were under rule, 
the chief currency of our forefathers. 
Because of a brisk trade with Spain’s 
possessions in the New World, Spanish 
more plentiful in 
Colonial America than was the British 


money often was 
currency. 

The Spanish dollar could be divided 
rather easily into 8 pieces, or bits, 
when smaller amounts of money were 
bits,” mean- 
ing a quarter of a dollar, came from 
the splitting the 
Spanish coin into 4 parts. 


needed. The phrase ‘2 


usual practice of 

When the 13 colonies were banding 
together to seek independence from 
Britain in the 1770's, the Continental 
Congress issued the first nation-wide 
currency of the new land. It consisted 
of paper bills guaranteed by Congress. 
*aul Revere engraved the plates used 
to make these bills. 

sut the Continental currency soon 
became all but worthless, because peo- 
ple of the time had very little confi- 
dence in it. Many persons refused to 
accept it as money, so the currency 


soon had to be discontinued. The 


Continental,” 
became an expression widely used to 
had little or 


phrase, “not worth a 
describe anything that 
no value, 

After our Constitution was adopted 
in 1789, Congress set up a new money 
system for the nation. The dollar was 
established as a standard for measur- 
ing the value of goods. Gold and silver 
with the 
and half-penny, were coined. 
Hamilton, 
the Treasury under George Washing- 
National Bank in 1791. 
Though supervised by the government, 
It had 


and 


coins, along copper penny 


Alexander Secretary of 


ton, set up a 


the bank was privately owned. 


branches in various states was 


given authority to issue paper cur- 


rency. Some state banks, meanwhile, 


also issued paper money. 


NA any 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Secretary 
of the Treasury under George Wash- 
ington, established a National Bank 


Hamilton’s money and banking sys- 
tem was retained, except for a 5-year 
period in the early 1800's, 1836. 
At that 


state 


until 
was abandoned, and 


took 


time it 
and local banks over its 
functions. 

When the War Between the States 
1861, the United States 
issued paper 
greenbacks, the 
the first 
actually issued by the national govern- 
ment. The greenbacks, like the Con- 
tinentals of the 1770’s, depreciated in 
value because people had little confi- 
They 


broke out in 
government 

Called 
rency 


currency. 
federal cur- 
was 


paper money 


dence in them. were later dis- 
continued. 

The federal Treasury then began to 
backed by a 


and 


issue certificates 
amount of 
thorized 


certain 
and au- 
other 
Silver certif- 


silver gold, 
banks to 


types of paper currency. 


some issue 
icates, or bills, are still issued by the 
‘Creasury, but gold certificates are no 
longer used as regular currency. 

In 1913, the Federal Reserve System 
of banking was established (see page 
1 story). Since that time, the Federal 
Reserve notes—paper currency issued 
by the nation-wide banking system 
have become our most important type 
of paper money. 

Though the Federal Reserve Banks 
issue paper currency, the bills 
actually printed by the Treasury’s 
3ureau of Engraving and Printing in 
the nation’s capital. The Bureau also 
prints the Treasury’s silver certificates 
and other types of currency. All coins, 


made at the 


are 


irse, are federal 
in Philadelphia and Denver 


By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Money Supply 


a 
of bills 
checking 


the form 
form of 


most of our 
and coins, or in 
accounts? 


money in 
the 


2. What are some of the U. S. Treas- 
ury’s duties in connection with our money 
supply? 

3. Briefly the relationship of 
gold to the money we use. 

4. How is the 
tem organized? 


discuss 


Federal Reserve Sys 
that 
member 


some of the services 
performs for its 


5. Describe 
this system 
banks. 

6. Why do the Federal Reserve offi 
cials seek to exert influence upon business 
conditions? 
the 


cour 


7. Can 
level 
try? 


they completely control 
of business activity in this 
Explain. 


World’s Oil 


1. Why is oil so important for achiev 
ing military strength? 

2. In what peacetime pursuits is petro- 
leum used? 

3. Name the major oil-producing area 
of the world. 

4. Why is the Middle East 
important to the 
tions? 


region 0 
big oil-consuming na 


5. How does oil figure as a complicat 
ing factor—-for U. S. leaders—in the 
Israeli-Arab dispute? 

6. What reasons may be advanced in 
favor of our backing Britain in the Bu- 
raimi Oasis dispute? 

7. Put forth reasons in favor of 
supporting Saudi Arabia in this disagree 
ment. 

8. What 
effect on 
years? 


out 


may have an 
struggle for oil in future 


developments 
the 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that oil should right 
fully be a factor in shaping our foreign 
policy in the Middle East? Or do you 
believe that “oil and diplomacy should 
not mix’’? for your answe) 


2. What course 


ernment should 
Oasis dispute? 


Give reasons for 


do you think our gov 
follow in the Buraimi 
Explain. 
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“Saudi Arabia: Oil, Sand, and Royal 
ties,” by Ray Alan, The Reporter, De 
cember 1, 1955. 

“Oil War: Will It 


Newsweek, January 9, 


Hunt 


, 
Business 


the West?” 


Spl it 

1956 
“Skin 

k ind 


1956, 


Divers 
Oil,” 


Hard-to- 


January 21. 


Clue to 


Week, 


Miscellaneous 


1. What top government 
George Humphrey hold? 


2. Tell about the new program for stu 
dent visitors to Washington, D. C. 


po t doe 


3. What are 
Knowland 
contributions? 
4. Which is the first state to 
primary election this year? 


of the Joh: 
regarding campaign 


ome features 
son bill 


hold a 


5. What 2 girls’ groups are celebrating 


birthdays this week? 


for and against the 
of Secretary of State 


6. Give argument 
foreign policy views 
Dulles. 


Pronunciations 


Buraimi—buh-ri’m 
Costello—kos'te-! 
Eniwetok—<é-ne'we-tok 
Maracaibo —ma-ra-ki’bo 
Masqat—mas’kat 
Oman man’ 


Saudi Arabia Sa-00'de a-ray’Di-a 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) rise above; 2. (d) 
(d) 
predicted; 6. (b) st  * 


insultingly refuse to heed; # 


isagreeing 
men; 4. (a) conquer; 4. centered; 
(d) 


abusive. 


5. (a) 





